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DESTRUCTION OF ART IN AMERICA. 



The importance of carefully preserving valuable oil paintings 
can hardly be overestimated, and the neglect of those persons hav- 
ing public collections in their charge to take reasonable precautions 
for their proper protection and careful preservation ought not to 
be forgiven. In the United States there are but two public col- 
lections of any particular value. The first and most important 
belongs to the New York Historical Society, and the second is in 
the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington. The custodians of both 
are serious offenders against the welfare of the property intrusted 
to their care. 

In Europe, particular attention is paid to what Mr. George 
Wallis, resident keeper of the art collections of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, characterizes as " The health of paintings." In a 
conversation I had with him last autumn, he said : 

" There is nothing more delicate than oil paintings ; they need as much care 
and attention as young children ; they should be looked after every day, carefully 
dusted, and, when necessary, washed with cold water. The air of the rooms 
where they are hung should, if possible, be perfectly pure ; and in my opinion 
nothing can be worse for them than the effects of illuminating gas and furnace 
heat. We never allow either in this gallery. Our heating is by steam, and we 
never permit the thermometer to get above sixty degrees in any of the rooms 
where paintings are exhibited." 

In a letter of February 18th, 1887, that gentleman gives a 
fuller and further expression of his views, founded upon his many 
years of valuable experience : 

. . . . " There can be no doubt that a low quality of gas is injurious to 
pictures. Our experience proves this. I have had charge of the art collections 
here 23 to 34 years. During the early years of that period the gas supplied to the 
museum was kennel or kannel gas, comparatively pure and of high illuminating 
powers. I had grave doubts at that time about the effects of any kind of gas upon 
pictures, but never discovered any ill effects from the kennel coal gas. Later, for 
economy's sake, I suppose, the ordinary coal gas was substituted, and depositions 
on the surface of pictures not glazed, and on the glass of those glazed, were quite 
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sufficient to show the difference in the quality of the gas supplied, and this has re- 
sulted in our adoption of the electric light. I should consider that any system of 
furnace heating which carried the temperature up to 75 degrees or 80 degrees' 
would, ultimately, and that at no very lengthy period in what may be considered as 
the life of a picture, result in its destruction, by drying up all the paint and can- 
vas, tending to their parting company by cracking. Our galleries are, as far as 
possible, kept at a uniform temperature of 57 degrees to 60 degrees ; never, ex- 
cept by accident or from negligence, is the temperature allowed to rise to more 
than 60 degrees. 

" I may as well add that at the Nottingham Art Museum, of which my eldest 
son is Director and Curator, he never allows the galleries to be heated higher than 
from 57 degrees to 60 degrees. The same rule is followed at the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, of which my youngest son is the keeper. In fact, the experience of both 
these young men is sufficient to prove to them what is best to be done and what 
ought not to be allowed." 

Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, who has charge of the National 
Gallery, writing under date of December 20th, 1886, says : 

. . . . "I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that gas- 
lighting, under ordinary conditions, has an injurious effect upon oil paintings, 
and that the temperature which you mention (75 degrees or 80 degrees) is far too 
high to be safely maintained in rooms where pictures, especially those painted on 
panel, are exposed. In this (National) gallery, which is warmed throughout the 
winter by hot water service, we endeavor to keep the temperature at from 58 to 
60 degrees Fahrenheit." 

As a further precaution against dust and foul air, the oil 
paintings in the South Kensington Museum have all been placed 
under glass, and the National Gallery, in this respect, as fast as 
practicable, is following the footsteps of the South Kensington. 

Sir Eichard Wallace, in his new house in Manchester Square, 
has given to the world the most perfect private gallery for the 
exhibition of paintings erected in our later times. It has neither 
facilities for artificial heat or lighting ; it is lofty, filled with light, 
and has an atmosphere of its own, quite as pure as can be ob- 
tained in London. 

In the Louvre the old openings from the calorif ere (a mild 
sort of hot-air stove) are being gradually closed, so that in the 
long hall, where the majority of the old paintings are hung, and 
the connecting octagon room where the Eaphaels, the large paint- 
ings by Paul Veronese, and other celebrated works of the old mas- 
ters are kept, the two being fully one thousand feet in length, now 
have only seven registers. The new gallery erected by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg collection, opened April 1st, 1886, 
consists of eleven rooms for oil-paintings, and a long one for stat- 
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uary. The eleven have ten registers for the emission of heat ; 
the one for statuary has twelve, and the thermometer in the for- 
mer is never allowed to rise above fifteen centigrade. These 
openings are in the middle of each room under a ventilator in the 
skylight extending through the roof — an arrangement adopted 
for the purpose of carrying up and out in a vertical column the 
heated air, so as to prevent, as far as possible, its getting near 
the line of the paintings. Among the public and private gal- 
leries I have visited in Italy, upwards of sixty in number, I do 
not remember one that has any facilities whatever for night light- 
ing ; and almost all are provided with the old style large fire-place 
for burning wood, no other method of warming having been in- 
troduced. 

Further testimony proving the necessity of pure air and mod- 
erate temperature in rooms where oil paintings are hung would 
seem to be quite superfluous, as enough has been shown to prove 
that properly educated custodians of European collections are 
fully alive to the importance of preserving the valuable works in- 
trusted to their care. In the United States it is quite different : 
we have but few collections of any value, and they are rapidly 
going to destruction. 

Among the most culpable offenders may be named the New 
York Historical Society and the Corcoran Gallery at "Washington. 

It may be asserted, without the least fear of successful contra- 
diction, that the rooms of the New York Historical Society con- 
tain the most interesting and valuable collection of oil paintings 
on this continent. There are among them examples of many of 
the most famous European masters of the acknowledged great 
schools ; and, in any other country than this, they would be intelli- 
gently cared for and receive the high appreciation to which they 
are entitled. There are also in the possession of that Society 
many portraits by the better native artists, of eminent Americans, 
which are of considerable artistic value and great historical im- 
portance. Taken by themselves, they form the most notable col- 
lection of its kind in the United States. But the most attractive 
and interesting of the whole are the examples of the old masters 
left to the Society by the late Thomas Jefferson Bryan, of Phila- 
delphia, a liberal gentleman of culture far beyond his time and 
countrymen generally, who spent the better part of his life and 
fortune in bringing this collection together, then brought it to his 
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native country, offered it first to the City of Philadelphia, and then 
New York, and in each instance his offer was refused, because the 
art authorities of those cities did not regard the paintings as 
being worthy of house-room. Mr. Bryan then deposited them in 
the Cooper Union, where several were stolen, and students amused 
themselves in making chalk and charcoal drawings upon the 
painted surface of others, and punching holes in the canvas. This 
was during the owner's life, who, when he became aware of the 
vandalism which was being perpetrated in an institution devoted 
to "Science and Art/' and to save the results of his labor of love 
from total destruction, personally, in a moment of despair, re- 
moved them to where they are now. The new place of deposit 
has turned out to be a mild sort of a frying-pan to a rather fierce 
fire ; for furnace heat and combustion of the very impure and 
low grade illuminating gas with which New York is supplied, are 
completing the work left unfinished by the Cooper Union students. 
These two elements are slowly but surely doing their work, and 
the decomposition of colors and fading out of these paintings, 
the result of chemical action upon the pigments used, is only a 
question of date. 

By the time this destruction shall be completed there may 
exist in this country intelligence and courage enough to ask why 
a wealthy association did not adopt proper measures for the pres- 
ervation of art. As to the legal right of the authorities managing 
the affairs of that Society to care for so negligently as to bring 
about the destruction of valuable property, placed under their 
control for a public purpose, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
But, as to their moral right to do so, there may be some question. 
Clearly, Mr. Bryan orginally intended his paintings to form a free 
public gallery. The depositing of them with the New York His- 
torical Society was in the main compulsory — " Hobson's Choice," 
— and he did it not only with the hope, but the expectation, that 
that Society would within a reasonable time carry out his inten- 
tion ; and, therefore, there exists a moral obligation carefully to 
preserve and publicly exhibit, and there can exist no reasonable 
excuse for not carrying out both conditions. 

The Society cannot plead poverty, since it numbers within its 
organization many of the very wealthy men of New York city. Dis- 
position and intelligence are the only qualities wanting ; one day's 
income contributed out of the yearly revenue of each member 
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would purchase the land needed and pay for erecting an appro- 
priate building. If this Society is unwilling to charge itself with 
the moral obligation imposed by the act of Mr. Bryan, it is its duty 
to the public to turn the collection over to some association hav- 
ing a higher regard for the solemn obligations and public rights 
which are clearly suffering in consequence of its negligence. 
And, as a last resort, public opinion ought to compel the authori- 
ties of the Society to comprehend the difference between a dog- 
in-the-manger policy and an enlightened public-spirited course of 
action. 

While the offense of the New York Historical Society is very 
great, and calculated to deprive our people of the means of a better 
appreciation of art, it is nothing when compared with the negli- 
gence that has obtained in the management of the " Corcoran 
Gallery "at "Washington. Nearly all the paintings in its large 
room are affected, even those of the lower line, but none so seri- 
ously as those forming the top line. Among the latter are three 
important works of considerable value — one by Ary Schaffer, 
another by Jerome, and a third by Cabanal, all large and char- 
acteristic examples of the work of the artists who painted them. 

The better known of the three, and most notable, is Jerome's 
great historical canvas of the " Death of Caesar," which has ever 
been regarded as one of the finer works of that artist. When I 
saw it in February of 1886, I could hardly believe that it was the 
same painting I had seen in April, 1877. Upon examination, I 
found a very great change had taken place. Some of the body 
colors had gone quite out of sight ; the dark pigments 
appeared upon the canvas like daubs of bitumen or tar ; 
the whites had changed to a dead, dirty, brownish yellow, while 
the tints and light shades which originally produced the delicate 
gradations of color were entirely wanting. And what has been 
written of the Jerome will apply with equal force to the other 
two. The Cabanal, if anything, is worse off than the Jerome. 
In this instance chemical action has gone to the extent of chang- 
ing the character of the color of the whole canvas. And generally, 
in relation to the three paintings in question, we may say that 
while the work of destruction is not complete, it has gone so far 
as to render the possibility of successful restoration an open ques- 
tion. It is doubtful if any restorer, however skillful, could repair 
the damages which ignorance and negligence have wrought. 
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Such are the facts. Now where is the remedy ? 

Far off, I fear ; in fact, so very far away that it may only come 
with a better civilization, characterized by more knowledge and 
less conceit. But in the meantime the work of destruction goes 
on, and those who have the will are without the power to stem 
the disastrous current. A vigorously aroused, enlightened public 
opinion could possibly accomplish something. Mr. Corcoran is 
still alive, and it might cause him to make inquiry concerning the 
competency of the custodians having in charge the valuable prop- 
erty he has presented to the nation. But it is doubtful if it 
would move the New York Historical Society to erect a suitable 
building wherein to preserve the rare and valuable works of art, 
intended for the public, but, by an unfortunate series of circum- 
stances, confided to the charge of that institution. 

But, after all, the harm done to works composing public col- 
lections in the United States amounts to very little when com- 
pared with the destruction which is going on in the private houses 
of our wealthy picture-owners ; and the worst phase of this whole 
matter consists in the fact, that exceptional objects of great in- 
trinsic and art value, which are being destroyed, can never be 
replaced. 

I happen to know of a very valuable and charming collection, 
possessing many modern gems of the first magnitude, painted by 
Meissonier, Fortuny, Jerome, Vibert, Alvarez, and others, which, 
taken as a whole in relation to color, has, within ten years, ma- 
terially changed for the worse. This collection is in a house 
which contains a very liberal supply of the three most potent fac- 
tors in the way of manufacturing foul air and promoting disease, 
— the furnace ; means of an unlimited outpour of illuminating 
gas ; and many pots of damp-producing plants. The owner of 
these paintings could not have brought together within one suite 
of rooms three elements better calculated for insuring the results 
which are so painfully apparent. Another ten years of deteriora- 
tion equaling in intensity the ten just past, and the financial as 
well as the art value of these paintings will be among the un- 
known quantities. And what has been written of this collection 
will apply with equal force to many others now contained within 
the walls of the average city-house. 

What can be done to rescue the fine works in private hands ? 
The answer can be given in very few words : Give them pure air 
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and intelligent care. It may be insisted that neither of these con- 
ditions can be attained in a private house ; and it must be admitted 
that, as city residences are now constructed, heated, and divided, 
it would be extremely difficult. But, on the other hand, it may 
be insisted that persons who are able to invest large amounts of 
money in works of art of great merit and exceptional value can 
usually well afford appropriate and suitable rooms for their exhibi- 
tion and preservation — rooms erected with special reference to an 
abundance of light and pure air, and set apart for the special pur- 
poses of art, not for every-day family use. Until some common- 
sense measures insuring proper protection shall be generally 
adopted, the work of destruction must continue, with this differ- 
ence only between the present and future : — as the wealth of the 
country increases, the yearly average of the valuable works de- 
stroyed will become greater. 

Bush C. Hawkins. 



